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MONTEZUMA'S WELL. 


his great crater like Hiatus in the earth’s 
rust is one of the many anomalies of na 
ture to be found in Arizona. It is located 
on Beaver creek about twelve miles above 
id Camp Verde and near the road leading 
from the Verde valley to Flagstaff. It is an 
inomaly well worth the attention of the ge- 
jogist or the archaeologist. 

Phere are many descriptions of this won 
ler extant, and to add another would bs 
superfluous unless there be some good 
good reason. I think | have a reason, other 
wise | would remain silent 

Phe well is situated in a hill, in general 
appearance exactly like many others, in this 
immediate vicinity, and one unacquainted 
with its locality would not be likely to find 
it, unless by accident, or by carefully fol 
lowing directions. 

It is called a crater by some, but this, 
however, is a mistake, as there is nothing 
about the well that would indicate that it 
had such an origin, but the indications are 


that the summit of the hill had sunk, or that 
when the great catalclasm came that elevat- 
ed the immense body of land composing the 
Mogollon mountains from the bottom of 
the sea, that this plug, so to speak, was left 
behind. The walls of the well are of unburnt 
limestone and in places nearly perpendicu- 
lar. It is verv similar to the “sink-holes” 
in the middle and southern states except in 

} ] } 


thi: ° +} } ‘ “14 
this case the break 1s abru 


pt and in solid 
limestone 
Phis well, so called, is a circular opening 


} 


ur hundred and sixtv-six feet in diameter, 


the measurements taken at the rim The 
lake 1s perhaps one hundred feet less It 
sa little longer ist and west than from 
north to soutl lhe walls are abrupt, ex- 


cept at the east, here there is a talus formed 
At this point ascent 
and descent is comparatively cas\ \t the 


be 


by fallen cliff houses 


southeast corner (if a round hole can 
said to have corners) there is a cave extend- 
feet into the cliff toward 
Beaver creek. LPeneath the floor of this 
cave the lake or well finds a subterranean 


ing about fort 
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ade 


outlet. [he water rushing through the nar- 
row rock channels is plainly audible to one 
standing in the cave. The amount of water 
making its exit at this point (and this is the 
only known exit) is estimated at about one 
hundred miners inches and is used by Mr. 
William Back to irrigate his farm, situated 
just below the well on Beaver creek. 
There are many reports in circulation re 

garding the size of this wonderful well, and 
some of them by people who are regarded 
as authority. To determine accurately th 
circumference, diameter, depth of water, 
etc., | determined to confirm or refute these 
reports by a of carefully conducted 
measurements. ©n May 21, 1897, in com 


] 
i 


Series 


pany with |. A. Rokohl, I went to the well 
full equipped for this purpose, using 
telephone wire and cast iron ball for sound- 
ing inding that there was no boat upon 


of Mr 
Back a few logs, out of which a raft was 
ucted, and by the aid of Mr. 


the lake =( ured by the courtesy 


Back’ 


const! ed, 
son and Mr. William Martin we had ever 
hing ready on the following morning to 
begin our 

Beg ning southwes I abou 
fift r I tiie s ( too thre 
SO} crs ilong the soutl T s Te of tl 
lake, when reaching to within about fift 
feet the east s e we cross er to th 
nort le taking three more soundings, 
the pelh c r raft down the center 
het S » lines, three more sound- 
ings were taken, thus covering the entire 
field to the center of the lake where one 


would expect to find the deepest water. The 
following table gives the results of our 
urements 

15 feet. 

Second sounding, 51 
Chird sounding, 59 feet. 

Fourth sounding, 64 feet 6 inches 
Fifth sounding, 66 feet 4 inches. 
Sixth sounding, 70 feet 2 inches. 
Seventh sounding, 74 feet 9 inches 
Fighth sounding, 77 feet 1 inch. 
Ninth sounding, 83 feet. 


l‘irst sounding, 


feet 6 inches. 


The area of deep water was so thoroughly 
gone over and the measurements so care- 
fully taken that I doubt that any subse- 
quent investigation will materially change 
these figures. 
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Mr. Charles F. Luinmis gives two ac- 
counts of this wonderful freak in “Some 
Strange Corners of Our Country.” He 
gives a very good general description, but 
unfortunately for those who must depend 
upon descriptive writers for their knowl- 
edge, he has woven in too much romance. 
“The diameter of this 
basin approximates two hundred yards.” 
(ur tape line makes the diameter four hun- 
dred and sixty-six feet. 

In the Land of 
published in 
edited by 


(On page 2SS he says: 


Sunshine, a magazine 
Angeles, California, and 
Mr. Lummis, February number, 
page 105, he says: “This sudden well in 
the grav limestone is about S80 feet deep 
from the rim to water level. The walls are 
apparently as circular as a man could make 
them The tar black lakelet at the bottom 
unknown depth. A 3S0-foot line, 
at my last visit, 1891, having failed to touch 


Los 


is of an 


’ 


bottom 
\gain in “Some Strange Corners of Our 
Country,” page 138, he savs: “This well 
sa huge ‘sink’ of the horiz strata in 
ne perpendicular undermined spot, the 
loosened circle of rock droy ping forever 
m sight into a terrible subterranean 
vss which was doubtless hollowed out by 
the action of springs far down in the lime 
| \s to the depth of that gruesome 
black lake there is not vet knowledge I 
am assured that a sounding line has been 
sent down three hundred and eig! feet in 
a vain attempt to find bottom, et 
If one were to read only one of these ac- 
counts he would be likely to take it as au- 


thority. But in reading both one is likely 
to ask which if either, is correct. Did Mr. 
[Lummis personally let a line down or have 
it done under his supervision, or has he, 
as related in “Some Strange Corners of Our 
Country,” heard the rumor that a line had 
been let down three hundred and eighty 
feet and afterwards concluded that it had 
actually occurred at his last visit in 1891. 

these conflicting that 


It was rumors 


caused me to make the investigations that 
[ did, and 
reason for adding 
Montezuma’s 

been published. 


errors is my 
narrative on 
that have 


to correct these 
another 
well to the many 
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In addition to the anomalous geological 
features presented by this well, the only one 
if its kind known to civilized man, it was 
the home of prehistoric Perched 
high up in the cliff on the west wall of th 


Man. 


well there are two cliff houses in a fair stats 
if preservation, as shown in the illustration 
The cave at the southeasterly aspect ot 
the well also afforded accommodation to a 
goodly number of people. 
Upon the surface there 
ruins now fallen forming disordered masses 


are two othe: 
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house would indicate that there had been 
originally twenty or twenty-five rooms on 
the first Basing an opinion on the 
amount of debris one would conclude that 
the original structure had been two or more 
stories high. On the south bank of the 
well there is another mass of ruins. In this 
group fourteen rooms are discernable. 

Phe easiest point of descent to the well is 
from the east. Here a considerable talus 
has been formed from fallen cliff houses 
that once lined this wall of the great well. 
been made through this great 


Hoor. 


Trails have 














(One of these ts situ 
ated at the eastern aspect of the well on thy 
ridge of rock between the well and Beaver 


of stone and mortar. 


creek. This ridge is a narrow ledge of 
limestone twenty-three fect wide at its nar- 
rowest place. Beaver creek makes an ab 
rupt bend where it strikes the cliff which 
deflects the water to the east and south. 
The creek has evidently been a factor in 
wearing the cliff away. A few feet south 
of this narrow point there are a few walls 
three or four feet high, the superstructure 
having fallen. The ground plan of this 


mass of debris by stock going to the well 
lor water. 

As the visitor follows the trail, turning to 
the left, he comes suddenly upon the mouth 
of the cave hidden away by some trees that 
grow near by. 

This cave was undoubtedly the strong 
hold of the people who lived in the cliffs, 
and on the surface, and was evidently the 
place where the records were kept. The 
walls of this cave show many hieroglyphics 
similar to those found in other parts of 
\rizona 


J. MILLER, M. D. 
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SURVIVALS OF THE STONE AGE 


| have read with much interest the able 
papers on the Survivals of the Stone Age 


recently appearing in the pages of The An- 


tiquarian, including different accounts ot 
the manufacturing of stone implements by 
the American aborigines. I notice that the 


published accounts of how the flaking and 


chipping of stone is done vary very much, 


for the reason, I judge, that different oper 
ators used different tools and methods to 
accomplish the same results. I am satis- 
fied, from observation and experience (hav- 
ing made some very good arrow points my- 
self), that the same results are obtained 
by a blow as by pressure; and that a well 
directed blow will produce a fine flake which 
could not be produced by simple pressure. 
Also that the large flakes cannot be de- 
tached by pressure in the hand, but may be 
by use of a lever, placing the stone on a 
firm base on the ground, and the short end 
of the lever under a root as a fulcrum, in 
this way, by percussive pressure, the same 
results can be obtained as by a heavy direct 
blow 

In chipping stone I obtained the best re 
sults by using the bone handle of a tooth 


d at one end toa blunt 


- , i a Seeks RR nk eae 
glass } e ¢ mit littie W er tha 
+} } ] revercing } ) ¢ 
? ne ‘ ( 4 tiie wiass alter fr 
moval S essive flake bv pressur 

" I> ] — . . 
in this wa\ iv gentle and careful press 
ure as enabled to secure very uniformls 
the sharp edge necessary for starting th 
mie Tl { 

s | 

Having lea t 1 Washoe In 
(ileill, OW as Onli, Ving 1 the cen 
tral part of this state, still made fine arrow 

| ’ | 

points, I s i piece of obsidian, by a 
= } 1; " + *. ’ + +1 } > 
Iriena Oo lves in i n \ 1 the re 


quest to make for me a few of them. | sent 
also, for the same purpose, a block of com 
pact milky quartz. In a short time I re 
ceived in return a dozen perfect arrow 
points from one to three inches in lengt! 
beautifully made. Old Tom said the ob 
silian was not good material, having been 
burnt; but the quartz, he said, was perfect 
The principal implement he uses in this 
work is a bone from the leg of a dee 
ground down to about the fourth of an ine! 
in diameter at the end used, and tapering 
at the other end to a flat surface a quarte: 
of an inch thick. This is firmly lashed to 
a small stick thirteen inches long, the round 
end of the bone protruding half an inch be 
yond the end of the stick. This end of the 
bone is worn by use to a blunt point. The 
process followed by this old Indian in th 
manufacture of these weapons is, first, to 
break from the obsidian block, by pecul 
larly directed sharp blows, a number ot 
flakes, from which he selected such as ap 
proximated in form and size the object h. 
had in his mind. Then folding a piece of 
cloth, or buckskin, he laid this on the inne 
thick part of his hand, and on this laid one 
of the obsidian flakes which he held in place 
by the third and fourth fingers of that hand 
Placing the point of the bone implement 
under the edge of the fragment of obsidian 
motion 


~ 


he gave the bone punch a rolling 


1 


over and against the sharp edge of the 
} the bone 


stone. In this manner he glide 
tool back and forth along the line to be 
worked down, with each movement chip 


When he 


remove large flakes he placed the point of 


ping off fine flakes wished to 
the bone against the sharp edge he wished 
to detach and pressed the punch firmly end 
Ways against it until it vielded and split off 
He occasionally whetted his bone imple 
ment on a granite boulder to keep it in 
proper form. To make the notches form 


ing the tang of the arrow point, he used 


om 
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ih 


the point of a butcher knife, first, by an up 


} 


lake, then, 


ward pressure throwing off a t 
reversing the motion and throwing off a 
flake in the opposite direction, exactly as 
[| had done in my experiments in cutting 
This 
description of arrow-point making by the 
old Washoe 


the friend I mentioned, who watched every 


through glass with a pointed bone. 
Indian was written to me by 


movement closely, is, I think, correct and 
one of the best accounts I have seen. 
With the arrow points made by old Tom, 
he sent me a specimen of mesquite gum, 
very strong and adhesive, used by the In- 
dians to confine the stone points in_ the 
clefts of the arrow shafts before wrapping 
them with deer sinew. 
The California bows, covered with sinew, 
are much the best Indian bows I have even 
seen. I found them vet in use along the 


Klamath and Trinity where I ob- 


rivers, 


tained the most delicately pointed and 
finely finished obsidian arrow points, still 
I also 
secured from the Indians on the Klamatin 


several of their 


in use there, that were ever made. 


river, in upper California, 
chipped blades of obsidian, measuring from 


| and from 


eight to thirteen inches in length, 


one and a half to two inches in width, and 


very thin, tapering to a point at each end. 
I saw one of them of red obsidian eighteen 
but could not 


These 


inches long and three wide; 


induce the owner to part with it. 


blades I consider among the finest chipped 
S | 


now in use. 


¢ } 


implements of the stone art 
The first specimen of them | ever saw was 


Mexico, and it was there 


in the city of 
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na 
~ ™ 

7, 

* 
~~ 
called an Azte sword | afterwards, in 
ISS9, found one similar in form and ma 
terial (obsidian) on the plains of Teotihua- 


con in Mexico of which lig. 1 is a repre 


sentation drawn one-half of actual size. 


of obsidian, 
that | 


another specimen 


lig. 2 is 
drawn one-half of real size, found 
in 1879 at the Pvramid of the Moon in Mex 
ico. I also have one, the exact duplicate 
of Fig. 1, that I obtained on the Trinity 
river in California in the summer of 1890. 

Among the upper California Indians | 
saw many of splendid blades (like 
those found by Mr. Moorehead in the Hope 
Kd.), that I could 
not buy; but | made every effort possible 


(Jne Indian told me 


these 


well mound in Ohio. 
to ascertain their use. 
that 
positions in the tribe- 


their purpose was to indicate official 
insignia of author 
ity. Another said they had peculiar signifi 
ceremonies and dances 


Stili another informed me tl 


cance in certain 


lat they marked 


a certain standard of wealth, or importance, 


in their tribal organization. Said he,‘l no 
sell him. Now | am ri Indian; if | sell 
him | am poor devil.” He was persuaded 
to sell it however on mv promise to tell no 
one. | was assured that thev were no 
weapons and never used as sucl | was 
also informed that in some instances they 
were the com proprerty of the trib 

and that in other cases, thev were here 


tarv property of certain families 
| saw two of them that had strips of clot 
firmly fastened around them, terminating 


in loops to go around the wrist, to guat 


against their falling and probably breaki: 
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which indicated their employment in the 
wild gesticulations of their dances. They 
were always kept carefully secreted by the 
Indians who owned or had the custody of 
them; and this fact may account for their 
occasional recovery by the plow in isolated 
places, where they were buried and lost 
by the sudden death of the only persons 
who knew their hiding places. I was told 
of one two feet in length that had been lost 
in this way, and the closest search of the 
whole tribe for some vears failed to discover 
it 

\n Indian was pointed out to me as the 
posessor of one of these beautiful obsidian 
blades: but on asking him to allow me to 


see it, he denied having anything of the 


kind. | persevered in n request and 
| it along with a few presents, when 
finally he pulled up a board from the floor 
‘ s t and ght up a splendid spe 
I oll 1 ‘ 1 he soft inne 
bark of t I \n Indian 
M » . er, consent | 

1 See t { t ] the ne if 
I ¢ ving to ov om ‘its hiding 
pl the w Ss aur Gv e night Still 
unother Indian, w i] abandoned Indian 
customs, and of these curious ob 
jects. which I| tried hard to secure; but he 
said “No he had become 


lo show that 
he white man’s 


Said he, 


converted and adopted t 


methods, I relate what followed. 
“These | 
big Indian chief; | no sell ‘em. 
father was a big Indian, too; she got two 
he had; So, I obtained 


the two fine specimens through his im- 


have were my father’s; he was 


My wife's 
I sell you them.” 


proved civilization. 

As another instance of our aboriginal 
tribes still living in the stone age, I will cite 
the mealing stones, still in common use 
by the Pueblos of Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona and California. I refer to the most 
primitive manner of preparing food by 


+m 
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grinding. Early man at first employed tw 
stones for cracking nuts, breaking bones 
and shells, etc., to assist his teeth in pulve: 
izing what he ate. This finally develope: 
into the simple corn grinder, or META 
TAE of the Mexican Indians, a broad, fla 
stone upon which seeds and grain ai 
crushed by blows, or by rubbing with 

smaller hand stone, calleda MANO. This 
I believe to be the earliest mechanical con 
trivance employed by man. By constan 
use, the large stone became worn so deep 
that the smaller stone was ineffective fo: 
rubbing, when it was turned and used end 
wise instead of broadsided, and the seeds 
were crushed by pounding instead of b 
rubbing; and thus was evolved the mortar 
and pestle, an improvement on the metata 
and mano. Following this, in the upwar 


ine of progressive development, come th 


various forms of mortars, of stone, woo 
metal and earthen ware, used by aborigina 
people the world over more generally tha: 
iny other mechanical aid in the preparatio: 
of food. Advancing to more modern times 
before patent rights were known—an 
other evolution of the metatae was one flat 


stone made to revolve, instead of rubbing 


back and forth, by hand power over an- 
other, the seeds to be ground being fed 
hole 


through the upper stone. 


through a made for the purpose 
Later on ani- 
mal and water power were made to revolve 
the grinding stone; and still later came the 
great steam flouring mills that grind food 
for the world. Thus we note the transition 
from the age of stone to that of iron. 
Another instance of the survival of stone 
implements is found in the continued use 
of stone axes and hammers by some of the 
Arizona Indians as well as by a few of the 
In 1889 I found still another in- 
stance in the use of the stone adze handle 
by the Hoopa Valley and Klamath Indians. 
To this stone handle was fastened, at a 


Sioux. 
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right angle, a cutting bit with sharp edge 
made of bone; sometimes of steel; but be- 
fore they learned the use of steel, they firm- 
ly lashed to this stone handle an edged 
bone or stone, and found it an efficient im- 
plement for cutting out the charred wood 
in canoe making. It is now also in com- 
mon use by the Chinook Indians of our 


northwestern coast. I found one of these 


stone handles many years ago in Illinois; 
but at that time had no idea of its use. 
The evolution of the plow is another in- 
teresting illustration in point. The first 
plow was a forked stick drawn through the 
ground by women power. The plowing 
point of the fork would wear out; so, ne- 
cessity, the mother of invention then in her 
youth, prompted the splitting of the worn 
stick and inserting in the cleft a stone that 
proved more durable. I have seen a prim- 
itive plow of this kind in use in Mexico; and 
have a specimen of an ancient stone plow- 
share of this kind finely polished by long 
service. An interesting fact to me is that 
the improved Oliver plow I now use has 
an adjustable point set in a groove or slot 
in the same way that primitive man set the 
stone point in his forked stick plow, yet, 
Oliver has a patent to protect his invention! 
I have briefly mentioned the develop- 
ment of some of the appliances that man 
brought to his aid in meeting his first and 
greatest need—that « f securing and prepar- 
ing his food; namely, the metatae and mano, 
the mortar and pestle, the arrow and spear 
head, the hammer with handle of wood 


and raw hide, the stone adze handle and 
stone-pointed plow. 

The stone-pointed drill is still in use by 
some of the Pueblos. I have recently taken 
from a prehistoric village site about thirty 
hammer stones much battered and worn; 
some of them were originally cores or nu- 
clei, from which flakes had been struck off, 
and all had been used as hammers, without 
handles, by the hand. 
Some of them were so rude that I would 


holding them in 
not have recognized their purpose had I 
not often seen such stones used in that way 
in modern Indian villages. 

In conclusion I will mention one more 
class of stone carving that I have seen in 
recent use; namely, stone rings four or five 
inches in or, more properly 
speaking, perforated stones, circular, of that 


diameter; 


diameter, with central perforations one or 
two inches across. I have seen these de- 
scribed as war club heads in use by pre- 
Africa, South America, 
some 


historic tribes in 
and elsewhere. They are also by 
supposed to have been spindle wheels used 
in spinning wool or vegetable fibers. I cut 
thirteen of them from a fish net made and 
used by a Klamath Indian who sold them 
to me; but I could not persuade him to sell 
me the net made of woven wild hemp, an 
excellent drop net fashioned very muca 
like those in use by the Swede fishermen 
about the piers in Chicago who weigh 
theirs with lead sinkers instead of stone. 

Horatio N. Rust. 

South Pasadena, California. 
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NOTES ON DELAWARE INDIAN VIL- 
LAGE SITES—WNo. 8. 


Before proceeding in pointing out the 
various outlying camp sites connected 
with the southern extension of the main 


Indian town or camping grounds alluded to 
in article published in the Antiquarian for 
September, it will be necessary to explain 
the extent of the town, and the peculiar sit- 
uation in which the Shawnee Indians form- 
ed themselves after having become subject 
to the rule of the Lenni Lenape, or Dela- 


ware Indians. 
The Delaware and Shawnees being the 
last of the prehistoric tribes that inhabited 


the section under consideration, and, as the 
Shawnees were protected by the Delawares 
incursions of the numerous bands 


from the 
of hostile tribes north and west, it is reas 
onable to suppose that the larger portion 
of the observation or outlying camps in a 
large scope of country were composed prin- 
In our de 


cipally of Delaware warriors. 


scription of this extensive and important 


primitive abode of ancient man as well as 
that of the two tribes noted above it may be 
best to insert here the more prominent fea- 
tures connected therewith; the reader bear- 
ing in mind that the description here mere- 
lv refers to the main Indian village or vil- 
lages lving along the eastern banks of the 
Delaware river scattered over a distance of 
three miles in length and attaining a width 
in places of a quarter mile or more. 

In our preceding notes, already publish- 
ed, we referred merely to the southern por- 
tion of the village, or, we might say to the 
first ward of this complex town, leaving 
four and probably 
five yet unwritten, as well as the numerous 
points, 
mounds, jasper quarries and supposed cre- 
matories of these prehistoric people. 

The Indians residing in the different 


wards two, three and 


outlying villages, observation 
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wards or villages, although included under 
the protectorage of the Delawares appear 
to have had a diversity of taste in manufact- 
uring arrow points and pottery. These pe- 
culiarities will be brought out as we proceed 
with our description of the different sections 
of this extensive Indian town or camp site. 
In the present article we desire to call the 
attention of the readers who have followed 
us thus far to the outlying campsites and 
observation stations occupied in guarding 
the lower portion or first ward of this in- 
teresting Indian town. 

\bout one mile east of the main village, 
plateau near a spring of 
water, were found a large number of arrow 


on an elevated 


and spear points, manufactured of jasper, 
transported from the Durham jasper quar- 
ries. The arrow and head refuse 
shows that the Indian artificer, in this in- 
stance, did his work, or had his workshop 
located in a huge, flattened trap rock. (1) 
Large quantities of refuse chips of argillite 
and jasper lie strewn about the workshop, 


spear 


indicating a long occupancy of the locality 
for this purpose, and as the location was a 
suitable one for a signal station, it was no 
doubt occupied by the Indians for this pur- 
The manufacture of implements be- 
ing a necessity to these people gave them 
employment when not engaged in quar- 
reling with neighboring tribes, or on the 
war path. and spear points 
found here are similar to those found in the 
main village along the river. 


pose. 


‘The arrow 


(1) Trap-rocks are found at this spot of every 
shape and form imag nab:e. Some of them are ag 
large as an ordinary dwelling-house, others lying 
in the soil having only four or five feet exposed to 


view, but are comparative’y smooth over the ex- 
posed surface and from thirty to fifty feet in length 
ind width and of uncertain depth. During pioneer 
times. before saw-milis had been erected. the farm- 
ers of that vicinity ut lized the extensive flat-rock 
surfaces to thrash out their crops of corn, wheat 
and rye, using crooked limbs of trees for flails. 
This was before threshing machines and the thou- 
sand and one modern improvements in the art of 
grain-harvesting had been invented. Of course, the 
Indian art ficer and his fellow warriors had left this 
section of country some years ere the white man 
took possession of the ‘ocality 
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It may not be amiss at this point to note 
a tragedy occurring near this observation 
point early in the seventeenth century, as 
related by Eeen Clark, whose grandfather 
was a resident of that section at this time. 
It is as follows: 

At or near the so-called “Top rock” an 
Indian maiden committed suicide by leap- 
ing from an extending ledge of rock down 
the cliffs (2) a distance of over four hundred 
feet. 

It appears that during an Indian brawl, 
the dusky maiden’s lover was slain, and 
brooding over her loss the girl became des- 
pondent and thus ended her life. 

Along Gallows river extending to its head 
waters are numerous small campsites. 
These small sub-camps were no doubt out- 
lying pickets guarding an Indian mortu- 
ary trail leading along the stream to an old 
prehistoric burial ground, and traditional 
crematory. About five hundred yards due 
north from the crematory was an extensive 
and long occupied primitive workshop and 
Numerous implements 
argillite were 


signal campsite. 
generally manufactured of 
found, such as arrow points, spears, knives, 
scrapers, hoes, axes, celts, pendants, ban 
ner stones, sacrificial stones, and nearly on 
hundred and fifty standing or erect stones. 
The stones were placed in quadrangular, or 
feet apart and 


nearly so lines, about four 


covered almost an acre of ground. Each 


quadrangle consisted of four stones firmly 
planted in the rocky soil, and in most in- 
stances the same distance apart, indicating 
that they were erected for special ceremo- 


nial purposes. The stones as a rule, were 


about two feet six inches in length, six 


cliffs composing the so-called ‘‘Top 
Rock’”’ are :ocated about midway along the Pennsyl- 
vania palisades, fronting the Delaware river, and 
are erected out of the Triassie rocks 
the geological formation in this vcinity. 
cliffs are from 2 to 4 feet in perpendicular height 
for a distance of over three miles along the river, 
when they gradually sink to a ibout 2 
to 20 feet above low-water level 


(2) The 


level of 


inches by twelve to fourteen inches wide, 
and extended above the surface of the sur- 
rounding soil a distance of half their length. 
The crematory was photographed by Prof. 
H.C. Mercer and Dr. C. C. Abbott in 1891. 
At that time there were thirty 
stones yet in position, a few that had on 
them faint marks of chipping. When the 
writer first saw the crematory in 1857 the 


probably 


standing stones covered an area of nearly 


an acre, and reminded one of a modern 
cemetery at a distance of half a mile or so, 
but on reaching the spot, and finding ordi- 
nary Potsdam sandstone, and slabs of ar- 
gillite arranged in quadrangular 


of the fact that this weird 


squares, 
one is reminded 
and lonely place was, as told by the owner 
who was then seventy-five years of age, and 
whose ancestors resided in the vicinity dur- 
ing many generations, an aerial or surface 
burial place and crematory. (3) 

\fter thirty years from the time the writ- 
er first visited the place great changes have 
The hands of the vandals have 
uprooted nearly every and carted 
The 
spot is Overgrown with brush wood, cedar, 
The stone cists 


occurred. 
stone 
them away for building purposes. 
and blackberry bushes. 
once occupying the eastern side of the bur- 
ial place have been destroyed by the plow; 
the white oaks whose leaves rustled in the 
fall winds in a weird way have been cut down 
by the avaricious lumber man, the ceremo- 
nial mounds, where the mourners in hilari- 
ous dances drove their sorrows to the winds 
during the mortuary exercises which were 

hasten the 
the departed 
spirit of the savage to be at peace, are all de- 
Nothing but a dreary, 


believed to be necessary to 


chemic change, and allow 


stroved by the plow. 


(3) This mode f disposing of the dead was a@ 
common custom with some North American Indian 


tribes. It may be considered as pecul arly interest- 
ing, owing to the fact that three such bu sites 
were discovered in this section and Gien 
Gardner, in New Jersey. If not crematories, when 
everything in the surroundings testify. and tradi- 


tion also has so testified, what are they? 
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weird spot, once the rendezvous of savage 
man remains. 

Turning our attention now again to the 
signal or observation camps overlooking 
wards one, two and three, we find an im- 
portant camp or lookout station on a round- 
ed or eroded hill directly west of the first 
or main campsite or ward under consider- 
ation. 

The hill rises boldly from the valley to a 
distance of about half a mile from the camp, 
and attains an elevation of several hundred 
feet above the Delaware river. The view 
up and down the river and across to New 
Jersey, and parts of Pennsylvania is simply 
grand; the picturesque and towering 
South Mountains to the north, covered 
with dense forests forming a fitting back- 
ground to the scenery. On either side of 
the elevation, are running brooks of clear 
and limpid water where the Indians could 
obtain fish and water while occupying this 
campsite as a picket. Its extent could be 
traced by the fire-cracked arrow 
points, net sinkers, implements of agricul- 
the latter where they 

As far as our knowi- 


stones, 


ture and fire sites, 
cooked and broiled. 
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edge of the American Indian extends, it 
appears that he was a cultivator of the soil 
as well as a hunter and warrior. As in most 
instances in our early investigations (4) on 
questioning the older residents in the vicin- 
ity of these outlying campsites in regard to 
so-called “Indian old fields or cleared 
spots,” they invariably answered that their 
ancestors often pointed to certain positions 
of the farms where grass and grain did not 
do so well and said: “there is the spot where 
the Indians raised their crops of corn.” 


CHARLES LAUBACH 


Riegelsville, Penna. 


(4) It might be advisable to give the reader 
geome know) e in regard to our early invest.ga- 
tions in the archaeological line. It may be noticed 
by the kind reader that we frequently refer back 
some years. Our field notes began in 1857; but, as 
@ boy the writer became largely interested in the 
science as early as 1853, when Dr. Swift, of Easton, 
Pa., investigated a rtion of an Indian village site 
whereon the thriving town of Riegelsville now 
stands. In aiding Dr. Swift, the writer became 
greatly interested in the subject, and as the litera- 
ture in the archaeological] line was then scarce, we 
did the next best thing and commenced botheri 
the aged men and women over a large scope 
country for information in regard to what oe | 
had learned and what knowledge they had receiv 
from their ancestors referring to the North Amert- 
ean Ind ans. 

In this manner we gathered an immense amount 
of traditonary material, and soon after, in 18687, 
cemmenced explorations and making original re- 
search, hoping thereby to verify some, if not all, 
the traditionary facts in our possession. These 
will be brought out in future papers 


om 
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Fic. L--Obsidian warped by heat; ‘4 size. 


THE HOPEWELL GROUP. 


WARREN KING MOOREHEAD. 


(Continued.) 


Some of the figures not yet described I 
will refer to briefly: 

Fig. XX VI may stand for the four cor- 
ners of the earth. It was very large, about 
10 inches long. 

Fig. XX VII is as yet unknown. 

Fig. XX XI, a “saw” like pattern also 
cannot be explained. 

Fig. XXXIV, the Swastika in thin cop- 
per 6 1-2 inches square. A smaller Swasti- 
ka was also found. Dr. Wilson says:* 

“These objects were all prehistoric. None 
of them bore the slightest evidence of con- 
tact with white civilization. The commoner 
objects would compare favorably with those 
found in other mounds by the same and 
other investigators. Much of it may be un- 
determined. It is strange to find so many 
objects brought such long distances, and 
we may not be able to explain the problem 
presented. But there is no authority for in- 
jecting any modern or European influence 
into it. By what people were these made? 
In what epoch? For what purpose? What 
did they represent? How did this ancient, 
curious and wide-spread sign, a recogniz- 
ed symbol of religion of the Orient, find its 
way to the bottom of one of the mounds of 
antiquity in the Scioto Valley? These are 


*The Swastika, U. 8S. Natl. Museum Report for 
1844. Page 893. 


questions easy to ask, but difficult to an- 
swer. They form some of the riddles of the 
science of prehistoric anthropology.” 

Fig. XX XV, a copper ring. Many were 
found from 1 to 4 inches in diameter. They 
were bracelets, anklets and ceremonials. 


XXXVI. A large circular design 9 
inches in diameter. Unknown. 

Fig . XXXVII. Two diamond-shaped 
patterns like these lay one above the other, 
partly oxidized together. In them the sym- 
bolic eye and the four corners are com- 
bined. 

Fig. XXXVIII. The 22-inch copper 
axe. It is too large for use, too well formed 
for the purpose of working into smaller 
implements. It was probably wrapped in 
hides and kept in the “medicine” lodge or 
treasure house as one of the valuables of the 
tribe. It also may have been venerated. 
The same may be said of the 17-pound cop- 
per axe from mound No. 23. 

Fig. XLIV. Mica was frequently found 
cut into crescents, discs, etc. Several ob- 
sidians were covered on each side with mica 
cut into the form of the implement. This 
particular mica object may represent the 
human body. 

Of the several obsidians shown in Oc- 
tober and in this number, I will say that the 
chipping is superior to that indicated by the 
a.tist. In fact, the figures ratlicr slight the 
originals. Soine of the I-rger flakes detached 
from their flat surfaces were probably due 
to the excessive heat of the altar fire. 
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Fic. LII- Bird in Bone 


Obsidian was never found in any quan- 
tity in the Ohio mounds prior to our sur- 
vey. I am told that the Hopewell obsidian 
came from the Yellowstone region, nearly 
distant. Think of it! These 
rare and delicate spears and knives trans- 
ported by canoe or on man’s back through 
a wilderness, among hostile tribes and clans 
—a distance of 2500 miles. We make the 
today in luxurious ease in 


2500 miles 


entire journey 
the same time consumed by primitive man 
in getting as far as the mouth of the Little 
Miami. So, when we speak of aboriginal 
commerce and the bringing of unique works 
of ancient art 2500 miles, let us remember 
what that journey meant then, and what it 
means today! 

Fig. LVII shows one of the typical cop- 
per axes, full size,from the deposit. All told 
there were more than 90 copper axes found 
in the mounds. 

Figs. XLIX, LII, and LIII, showing an 
two birds were found with 
They may stand for the totem 
with whom we found 


otter, and 
skeletons. 
of the individuals 
them. 

Of Fig. X XTX, Putnam said:* 


*Symbolism in AncientAmerican Art. Fr. W 
Putnam and C. C. Willoughby. A. A. A. 8S. 'S. 
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“In this design, cut from a piece of ham- 
mered copper, are the same symbolic ser- 
pent eyes and the essential lines of the hu- 
man face. *Ibid. 

Commenting on Fig. LXI_ he 
serves that it “shows the design of Fig. LX 
reversed, and is probably the bear and sun 
symbol combined. Similar designs are ex- 
pressed in some of the earthworks of the 
Ohio Valley.” 

Figs. LXIV, LXV and LXVI are to 
me the most important of all. As has been 
said they show us how the head-dresses or 
Moreover they are high- 
(See December number. ) 
from Professor Cushing 


ob- 


masks were worn. 
ly symbolic. 

Let me quote 
again: 

“Now, when we reflect that the peoples 
who reason thus are also in a totemic phase 
of development sociologically—largely be- 
cause they do not reason thus—that they are 
inclined, each according to his tutelary de- 
itv or the totem of his clan, to emulate the 
animal (or supposedly living plant or thing) 
that is his clan totem, in both behavior and 
appearance so far as possible—in order to 
become so far as possible incarnated with 
his spirit—we find one of the many reasons 
he has for painting his face with the aspect, 





Fic. LIII--Bird head in bone 
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Fic. LIV--Obsidian Implement; \ size 
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Fic. LVI--Type of *“* Long-head” Skull; Effigy mound 


or face marks, of some special animal. 
Moreover, in this reasoning may be found 
a primal explanation for his supposition that 
vy putting on a mask he can more utterly 
change for the time being; can even change 
his totem or relationship; can become, to 
quote from the Zunis, “That which he 
thirsts to become,’ or ‘Desirously needs to 
become, what tho’ a God,’ strictly accord- 
ing to the expresion (and name) or aspect, 
of the mask he makes and marks and puts 
on. Thereby, it is believed that so far as he 
resembles in facia! aspect or expression one 
kind of being cr animal, or another kind of 
being or animal, he will become that being 
or animal, or at least be possessed by its 
spirit.” (*1) 
PHYSICAL PECULIARITIES. 

Dr. H. T. Cresson, the anatomist of our 
survey, did much work upon the skeletons 

(1) A Preliminary Report on the Exploration 


of Ancient Key-Dweller Remains on the Gulf 
Coast of Florida. Frank Hamilton Cushing. 


exhumed. Here are some of his observa- 
tions: 

1. Both long and_ short-head people 
present, the latter predominating. 

2. The short-heads not unlike those of 
Tenn., (stone graves). 

3. “In thirty males and five females 
from the Hopewell earthworks, the males 
were from 18 to 70) years old, the females, 17 
to 45 years, and children 8 to 15 years old.” 

4. The average height of the short- 
heads was 5 feet 4 inches, to 5 feet 6 inches. 

Several persons have called into ques- 
tion the accuracy of Dr. Cresson’s meas- 
urements. I will not give them here, (*2) 
but briefly state some of the peculiarities 
he observed in the skeletons and crania. 
I am not prepared to pass judgment on 

(2) See pages 34-21, Chap. XVII. *Primitive 
Man, in Ob o for Cresson’s “Crania and Skele- 





Fic. LV—Obsidian Implement ; ‘4 size 
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his measurements, for I know nothing of 
craniology, but I do believe that a gradu- 
ate of two of the best medical universities 
in Philadelphia and Paris would not know- 
ingly deceive. I have faith in his general 
statements, and only contempt for those 
who would attack him now that he cannot 
defend himself.* (3) 

“At Hopewell’s earthwork 69 skeletons 
(*4) were exhumed, and of these, so far as 
we are able to determine, thirty were 
brachycephalic, 10 doliocephalic, 4 mesati- 
cephalic and the remainder were so injured 
by the great length of time which had elaps- 
ed since their burial and the distortions of 
earth pressure, that it was impossible to de- 
termine their classification.” 

* o * * 

“In some of the large mounds, especially 
those of Hopewell’s earthwork in the Scio- 
to Valley and mounds of the Little Miami 
Valley, the crania are remarkable for their 
great thickness and low, retreating, narrow 
foreheads, with neavy superciliary ridges, 
these at times being replaced by a flat plane 
similar to that shown in Fig. LXV, run- 
ning backward somewhat horizontally, and 
then losing itself in the rest of the frontal 
bone as it mounts toward the parietals.” 

* o * * 

“The jaws are heavy and at times prog- 
nathic, with marked projection of the men- 
tal protuberance. Prognathism is not a 
constant feature of this collection. The 
dental foramen varies in its position to the 
right and left of a line drawn perpendicu- 
larly through the center of the second bi- 
cuspid tooth.” 

* * * 7 

“Large Wormian bones are to be noticed 
in many of the brachycephalic skulls cor- 
responding to numbers 3, 4 and 5 of Bro- 
ca’s scale, and in 7 crania epactal bones are 
found complicated with a multitude of 
minute Wormian bones. These bones seem 
to predominate among the bracycephali of 
the collection now before us.” 

* * * * 

“The bones of the skull are not heavy. 
Viewed in front, the skull presents an oval 
with the large end extending well behind, 


(3)*Dr. H" borne T. Cresson died Sept 7th. 18M. 
(4)*During the t'me 


he was on the survey. 
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Fic. LVII—C. 


ypper Ax; Full size. 


caused by a somewhat narrow bulging oc- 
cipit. The forehead is generally high and 
narrow, with strongly marked supercili- 
ary ridges. Posterior condyloid and mas- 
toid equilibrium are noticeable features of 
a few of the crania, but as a general thing, 
ordinary equilibrium occurs most fre- 
quently.” 
* ' , ' 

“At Hopewell’s earthwork, the frequency 
of perforation of the olecranon is remarka- 
ble. Variations are to be noticed in the 
shape of these perforations. In some of the 
bones beth sides are perforated. others 
on one side only; perforations of the left 
side predominating. Sixteen perforated 
humeri out of 54 skeletons that were fit for 
examination gave us a percentage of 34 1-2. 
Of these humeri, 11 were of males. 4 cf 
females; one of a child. The humeri of three 
skeletons were perforated on _ both sides; 
two on the right side and the remainder on 
the left side. At Hopewell’s the majority 
of the perforations of the humerus were ob- 
served on the skeletons of the short headed 
people.” 




















Rev. Stephen D. Peet, in criticism of an 
article of mine on the Hopewell Group, 
once said that I had not distinguished be- 
tween the age of burials in the several 
mounds. That is a distinction no one can 
make save as relates to intrusive as 
against original internents. No one 
of experience in field work has the 
slightest difficulty = in determining 
between the original or base-line bur- 
ials and those of recent times. If Doctor 
Peet will read these papers carefully, he 
will find the answers to several questions 
which he has propounded from time to time. 
Page 241 states that skeletons 260 and 261 
may have been the first interments, as they 
occupied the center of the effigy, and the in- 
dividual mound over them was small. Wheth- 
er one year or 50 years elapsed between the 
burials of 260-1 and 248, or between 281 
and any other skeletons, it is impossible to 
positively state. 1 am of opinion, however, 
that in the case of the Effigy, one or two 
generations elapsed before the mound was 
complete; that its hard, burned floor was 
under the shelter of a structure, and that as 
shamans or chiefs died they were placed 
from time to time under small separate 
mounds. Surely no one will claim that the 
Effigy with its diversified burials, altars and 
deposits was erected during a brief period— 
say some few weeks. 

Dr. Snyder has written me that he takes 
no stock in my suggestion that the discs 
found in mound No. 2 represent stored raw 
material. Dr. Wilson also believes they 
have another significance. I am perfectly 
willing to accept their views, and shall not 
harden my heart against honest conviction. 
Few implements of the same material as the 
discs were found upon the surface. None 
of the discs showed marks of usage upon 
their edges. It would be well if archaeolo- 
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gists would give an explanation of the de- 
posit. 

A careful study of the explorations leads 
one to conclude that the population of the 
Hopewell site was not very large, but was 
continuous—perhaps for one, two or even 
four generations. There are spots where 
no village site debris occurs. These may 
account for the presence of cultivated gar- 
den spots. Elsewhere the pottery, flint, 
bone, shell and broken stones are in great 
evidence. Assuming one lodge or dwelling 
to every seventy feet, if the territory show- 
ing debris was occupied at one time, there 
could not have been over 220 lodges, or 300 
if the dwellings were more crowded. If on- 
ly half or a third of the debris-marked land 
was occupied at one time, then the number 
would be diminished. In extent of occu- 
pation the place falls short of the Hopetown 
Group, much below Fort Ancient, and far 
below that of Madisonville. The recently 
discovered (by Mr. Loveberry) 30-acre vil- 
lage site at Bourneville, (Ross county, main 
Paint creek) also exceeds the Hopewell 
village. 

But quantity and quality are vastly diff- 
erent. It is the art, culture and symbolism 
of the Hopewell people which places them 
above all other prehistoric settlements in 
the Ohio Valley. Certainly they ranked 
above the surrounding villages. Was their 
culture the result of a gradual development? 
Is it a subsequent culture to that of the Tur- 
ner, Mound City and Harness groups? 
Were these other villages which also had 
copper and mica and effigies and symbolic 
designs, simply following in the footsteps 
of the Hopewell people? We cannot an- 
swer these questions now, and | leave them 
for other archaeologists. 


(To be continued.) 


=—— 
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One of the chief missions of this periodi- 
cal is to note the advancement of anthropo- 
logical science in this country, and diffuse 
among men an account of the progress «t 
is making in deciphering, from their relics, 
the story of America’s early occupants. 
Every new fact bearing upon this point 
accessible to us is accurately noted and 
added to the aggregate of knowledge al- 
ready gained. In_ this way, co-operating 
with others in the same field, a store of ma- 
terial is accumulating from which the re- 
construction of primitive human life on this 
continent is becoming apparent. The re- 
searches of a small corps of indefatigable 
workers, but a few of whom are in govern- 
ment employ, are gradually lifting the veil 
that so long obscured the past and dissi- 
pating many of its seeming mysteries with 
the ready interpretations of science and 
common sense. 

They have satisfactorily answered the old- 
time question, “Who were the Mound 
Builders?” by demonstrating the fact that 
they were Indians, the ancestors, remote or 
proximate, of some of the tribes of aborig- 
ines seen here by the first European voy- 
agers. We now know that some of the In- 
dians continued the practice of mound 
building, and many other practices and 
customs of their mound building ancestors, 
for some time after contact with European 
civilization. We also know, in a general 
way, the motives and incentives that im- 
pelled the Indians to build mounds, and the 
various purposes of their erection. Some 
of them were merely observatories and sig- 
nal stations; some were for protection and 
formed parts of defensive works; others 
were elevated foundations for temples or 


other structures; the shell mounds were re- 
fuse heaps, and the effigy mounds were to- 
temic, or tribal records. 


But the great ma- 
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jority of earthen mounds were sepulchral, 
and their construction the material expres- 
sion of the same sentiment that beautifies 
our modern cemeteries with artistic mon- 
uments of carved marble and polished gran- 
ite, and surmounts our church altars with 


the halo of a faith, unintelligible, but 
precious as life. It was not altogether su- 
perstition. With manifest dread of the fu- 


ture, and pusillanimous sacrifices for the 
propitiation of imaginary mythical powers, 
there were mingled those finest, loftiest of 
human feelings, love, affection and venera- 
tion. From the mounds, and other reposi- 
tories of their dead, we have learned, not 
only the mortuary customs and funeral cer- 
emonies of the early American people, but 
much of their mythology, and something 
of the fervor and frenzy of their religious 
impulses. From the great number and va- 
riety of objects preserved in their earthen 
tombs and stone graves, comprising every 
form of their weapons, utensils, tools, or- 
naments and fabrics, of durable materials, 
together with their crania and skeletons, 
we know how they looked and how they 
lived, their degree of intelligence, their so- 
cial condition, and the progress they had 
made towards a better and higher manner 
of existence. We know also that though 
they all were red Indians differed 
widely in physical and mental characterist- 
ics, in habits and customs, methods of life, 
and in their local regulations and ethics. 
They differed vastly in culture, and in ca- 
pacity for improvement—from wild no- 
mads to sedentary agriculturists. But 
none were fully reclaimed from savagery, 
and the most advanced had only reached 
the germs of civilization. 

With all of this knowledge of our pre- 
decessors there remains yet very much to be 
learned to complete their history. From 
whence came they? If of exotic origin, 
how and when did they get here? Were they 


they 
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red Indians prior to becoming the Ameri- 
can race? Are we certain they were not 
true Autocthons? These are the problems 
now engaging the ablest intellects of the 
world; and this magazine, awaiting their 
solution—which science will surely reveal 
in the fulness of time—will be among the 
first to herald abroad every new discovery 
and deduction portending this final reve- 
lation. 


For several years Mr. Clarence B. Moore, 
one of the most reliable and persevering of 
\merican archaeologists, has passed from 
four to seven months of each year, with a 
force of laborers and at great expense, in 
the investigation of the prehistoric antiqui- 
ties of Florida. He has thoroughly ex- 
plored many of the sand mounds in the in- 
terior, and the mounds of sand and marine 
shells on the western and eastern coast of 
the peninsula, and on the eastern seaboard 
of Georgia. Before the late Dr. Jeffries 
Wyman drew attention to the fresh water 
shell heaps on the St. John’s river, in 1868, 
comparatively nothing was known of them 
by our archaeologists. Mr. Moore com- 
menced work on these huge accumulations 
of river shells where Dr. Wyman had barely 
begun it, and continued it from Whetstone 
Point nine miles above Palatka, to Lake 
Washington up in the expansive marshes, 
a distance of three hundred miles by tor- 
tuous course of the river, examining in that 
territory over sixty of those strange eleva- 
tions, some of them of enormous dimen- 
sions, from ten to over thirty feet in height 
with bases covering from five to thirty-five 


acres, 


The detailed reports of Mr. Moore’s 
stupendous investigations, very finely 


printed and richly illustrated, are incorpor- 
ated chiefly in Vols. X and XI of the Jour- 
nal of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences, and are accompanied with a mo- 
nograph on the “Earthenware of Florida,” 
by Prof. W. H. Holmes, and an elaborate 
treatise on the “Crania from the Mounds on 
St. John’s River,” with many full sized 
plates, by Harrison Allen, M. D. 

In the limited space at our command in 
this number we can give our readers not 
even an outline of the extent and great val- 


ue to science of Mr. Moore’s researches in 
this peculiar portion of our country. The 
day may come when grand reports of new 
and startling discoveries, such as these of 
Mr. Moore’s, can be published at nominal 
prices so as to place them in the reach of all 
classes; but at present the large expense of 
their printing and engraving limits their 
numbers and their distribution to a few in- 
stitutions and libraries. One of the prin- 
cipal aims of this journal is to popularize 
Anthropological Science; to tell the people 
in our plain way what the great thinkers 
and workers in this branch of learning are 
doing for its advancement and for exten- 
sion of the knowledge of mankind among 
men. Acting upon this theory we will en- 
deavor from time to time to acquaint our 
readers with the highly interesting antiqui- 
ties of Florida brought to light by Mr. 
Moore’s protracted labors, and particu- 
larly with his conclusions regarding the 
primitive authors of those antiquities. 

The Arizona Educator is a sprightly and 
well conducted monthly magazine publish- 
ed at Jerome, Arizona, by A. E. Joscelyn, 
for the paltry sum of 75 cents for twelve 
numbers. As indicated by its title, it is ac- 
tively devoted to the cause of education, 
at the same time paying due attention to 
current news and general information. It 
has recently added a department of Archae- 
ology to its pages, edited by Dr. Miller, 
President of the Arizona Antiquarian As- 
sociation, which will add very much to its 
usefulness and value. We reprint from the 
Educator, in this issue, an interesting de- 
scription of a curious geological freak, on 
Beaver creek, in Arizona, locally known as 
Montezuma’s Well, written by ‘Dr. Miller, 
who contributed for the September num- 
ber of this journal a report of the Monte- 
zuma Castle repair expedition that at- 
tracted wide spread attention. 





The papers recently appearing in The 
Antiquarian on Survivals of the Stone Age 
and the Digger Indians are valuable re- 
cords of personal observations by men who 
actually saw what they relate. Such testi- 
mony as this, descriptive of aborigines on 
this continent who relied on implements 
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and utensils of stone in their domestic life— 
a thing now well nigh of the past—by such 
witnesses as Hon. D. R. Leeper, F. C. Por- 
ter and Horatio N. Rust, is indeed worth 
perpetuating. Facts of this character from 
the experience of living men outweigh all 
theorizing, and tend to simplify the mo- 
tives and methods of beastly savages who 
because of the ignorance of them, we are too 
apt to enshroud in a haze of mystery. 





Gen. Gates P. Thurston, author of The 
Antiquities of Tennessee, besides his prom- 
inence as an authority in archaeology, 
numismatics, literature and history, is one 
of the most industrious and successful col- 
lectors of rare objects in our country. In 
his palatial home, near the state capital at 
Nashville, he has four extensive and very 
valuable collections; one of American pre- 
historic antiquities; another of coins and 
medals; a third of autographs and rare doc- 
uments; and a superb cabinet of gems and 
precious stones. Each comprises many 
specimens that cannot be duplicated or sur- 
passed. With these treasures, as a fitting 
complement, is a noble library, and many 
art works on canvas and in marble that 
would be a credit to any of our public gal- 
leries. 

All of this been accomplished—as 
was his book-writing—in the 
active daily pursuits, by a scholar but lit- 


has 
intervals of 


tle past the meridian of life, whose suc- 
is a marked illustration of what Amer- 
ican genius can do when coupled with thor- 


Cess 


ough business habits and energy. 


The managers of the Nashville Exposi- 
tion were fortunate in gaining Gen. Thurs- 
ton’s consent to accept the superintendency 
of their art department, as much of the at- 
tractiveness of that exhibit is due to loans 
from his own collections, and his efficient 
administration of it. 


J F.S. 
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Dr. George A. Dorsey, Anthropologist, 
at the Field Columbian Museum, Chicago, 
has been called upon for expert testimony 
in an important murder case. His testimony 
regards the identification of human bones 
found in a sausage vat. The application of 
anthropologic knowledge to such business 
affairs will surely bring the profession to be 
recognized as one of practical importance. 





Mr. Marshall H. Saville, assistant cura- 
tor of Anthropology of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History of New York, left 
this month for Mexico, where he will con- 
duct explorations for the museum. Mr. 
Saville has made several trips to Mexico in 
order to get a concession from the Mexican 
government allowing the American Mu- 


seum to explore in Mexico and remove 
from the country such antiquities as may be 
This con- 


Previous to 


discovered by their expeditions. 
cession was granted to him. 
this it was against the Mexican law to re- 
move antiquities from the country, and 
such as were brought out were subject to 
confiscation. 

Mr. Saville is one of the few students of 
Ancient Mexican codices and glyphs, and 
We may 
winter will be 


an expert specialist on Mexicana. 
expect his expedition this 
fruitful and lead to the continuation of the 
work in each following season. 

Dr. Edward Seler and wife have recently 
returned from an extended exploration in 
Mexico. Dr. Seler is curator of American 
Antiquities in the Museum at Berlin, and is 
one of our best authorities on Mexicana. 


Messrs. B. T. B. Hyde and Frederick E. 
Hyde, Jr., have an expedition exploring the 
ruins among the ancient cliff dwellings and 
pueblos of the southwest. The results of 
their expeditions are given to the American 
Museum of Natural History. Mr. George 
H. Pepper leads the expedition. H.I.S. 
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In the Field, 
Valley of the Fraser, B. C., 
Oct. 7, 1897. 
Readers of the Antiquarian: 

On the 28th of July | left an assistant in 
charge of the archaeological work at Lyt- 
ton and began my trip to the mouth of the 
Skeena river, in northern B. C., where | ex- 
pected to join Dr. Boas. On the way to 
Victoria, where one takes the steamer for 
the north, several shell heaps were seen, 
made of the shells and other refuse from an- 
cient “oyster suppers and clam chowders.” 
One of these was on the north bank of the 
Fraser river, at Hammond, the other on the 
north side of the eastern end of the arm of 
the sea upon which Vancouver is built. 

At Vancouver Mr. Charles Hill-Taut has 
a private collection from the shell heaps of 
the vicinity, and Mrs. Webber has a collec- 
tion from the heaps at Hammond. Oppo- 
site Vancouver is an Indian rancherie. 

The trip from Vancouver to Victoria is 
delightful. The snow peak of Mount 
Baker, over 60 miles to the southeast, 
glistens in the sun and the boat takes one 
among wooded islands and in view of the 
snow-clad crests of the Olympic range, to 
the south of Washington. 

At Victoria is the Provincial Museum, in 
which is a considerable archaeological and 
ethnological collection from the province 
as well as collections in other branches of 
natural history. A Songhese Indian vil- 
lage is located on the west side of Victoria 
harbor and in the streets one may see Haida, 
Kwakiutl and Salish Indians, Japs, Chi- 
nese, Jews, Scotchmen, Englishrven and Ne- 
groes. The place is an excellent one for 
ethnological study and in the vicinity are 
stone cairns, each covering a_ burial. 
Kitchen middens, or shell heaps, similar to 
those on the mainland, are also found. 

On the steamer Danube, going north,was 
a crowd of gold hunters bound for the Klon- 
dike. They had with them 150 horses, 
boats in sections and freieht until the 
steamer could take no more. The trip 
takes one through a channel among many 
islands, whose rocky sides riseabruptly from 


the cold, clear water and are covered with 
virgin forests. They are truly the peaks 
of a drowned mountain range, projecting 
above the water. 

Whales and seals sport in the waters and 
ravens and eagles fly overhead. The won- 
der is that more tourists in search of a 
summer's Outing do not frequent this Nor- 
way of American and enjoy its cool, fresh 
air. 

Passing Alert Bay one may _ see two 
totem ploes still remaini: g and near Bella 
Bella are to be seen carveu graveposts. 

Reaching the Skeena river | found Dr. 
George A. Dorsey, assistant curator of an- 
thropology of the Field Columbian Mus- 
eum, just leaving with his party, which 
consisted of Mr. Allen, the photographer, 
and Mr. James Deans, of Victoria, who act- 
ed as guide and interpreter. Dr. Dorsey 
informed me that Dr. Boas had not yet ar- 
rived and told of his own visit to Skidegote 
and Nasset, Indian villages on Queen Char- 
lotte’s Island. 

Individuals of many tribes congregate at 
t. » Skeena to trade. | began taking 
plaster laris life masks of the natives, be- 
ing able to secure casts of MHaidas, 
Tsimjshean and Tlingit men and women, 
Of each individual cast, four photographs 
were taken, one full face, one of each pro- 
file and one of the right quarter. These are 
to be used by the sculptor in making the 
busts from the life masks. In a few days 
Ii. Boas joined me, having left Dr. Far- 
rand in the Chilicotin country and Mr. 
George Hunt, at Bella Coola to carry on in- 
vestigations among the people of those 
regions. We worked together some weeks 
before I left for Bella Bella. Dr. Boas de- 
voted much time to securing copies of face 
paintings and tattoo marks and _ explana- 
tions of them and of various designs, paint- 
ings, carvings and copies of specimens in 
various museums. 

At Bella Bella I secured a number of 
casts and photographs of faces and saw 
some of the old houses with carved house- 
posts still remaining. When I arrived at 
Bella Bella there was but one other white 
man in the village of many Indians. The 
Indians treated me most hospitably and 
seem to be a very cheerful people. 
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At Rivers Inlet Dr. Boas, George Hunt 
and myself again met and took casts and 
photographs of the natives, after which I 
came here. They remained to collect lan- 
guage and myths. At Rivers Inlet were 
seen four very good totem poles and a num- 
ber of old houses made of huge slabs split 
from cedar. 

The whole coast trip is one of wetness and 
mind a nightmare 


leaves one’s memory 


of salmon. In August on the coast, one 
eats boiled, fried, smoked and dried sal- 
mon for breakfast, lunch and dinner. 
Here we are near Hammond, on the 
banks of the Fraser, which is at this point 
slow, deep and wide in the low, alluvial land 


delta. 


half mile extends a ridge 100 feet in width 


above the \long the bank about a 
and five feet high, composed of shells, char- 
In the 
refuse we find inplements of bone and stone. 


coal ashes and soil intermingled. 


but with 
There 
are many of these shell heans in this region. 


Skeletons are frequently found 
none of these do we find objects. 


The winter rain will soon set in, when I 


shall return to New York to digest the 
summer's notes and examine in detail the 
specimens before undertaking next sea- 
son's field work. HARLAN I. SMITH 


Dr. A. F 


of Mexico and the southwest U. S.., 


. Bandelier, the eminent explorer 
is still 
employed in exploration and research in 
Ancient Peru by the 
Natural History. 
under the auspices of M. Henry 


American Museum of 
His work was formerly 
Villard, 
who presented the results to the museum, 
the 
During the past year his time has 
largely been devoted to preparation of a re- 
port regarding his explorations on the is- 
land of Lake Titicaco, which will be pub- 
H. I. S. 


but now the museum is continuing 


work. 


lished by the museum. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Observations on a Collection of Papuan 
By George A. Dorsey; with notes 
Chicago. 1897. 

This publication is marked No. 21 of the 
Field Columbian Museum, and No. 1 of Vol. 
2, of its Anthropological Series. It is a 
pamphlet of forty-eight pages profusely and 


Crania. 
by Prof. W. H. Holmes. 


well illustrated. The Crania described, 16 
in number, of which 8 are of male and 7 of 
female adults, and one of a child, were ob- 
tained from a chief in New Guinea, where 
the curious custom of preserving human 
skulls as household embellishments pre- 
vails. These ghastly specimens are scru- 


pulously clean and in perfect condition, 
having the jaws securely fastened together 
and the teeth tied in place with stout twine 
of palm fibre. Each skull is decorated with 
a separate design carved on the frontal bone, 
embodying some animal form, having ref- 
erence probably to tribal history or totem. 

Prof. Dorsey gives minute and exact de- 
the anatomical 


and peculiari- 


scriptions of skulls, their 
proportions, measurements 
ties; and Prof. Holmes, in his appended 
notes, hgures and explains the odd engrav- 
ing on each bony forehead; and tells us that 
these aesthetically ornamented objects are 
probably the crania both of enemies slain in 
battle or in Savage foray s, and of members 
of their own tribe also. ). F.S. 


he Gladwin Manuscripts—with an in- 
troduction and sketch of the conspiracy of 
Pontiac, by Charles Moore, Lansing, Mich- 
igan; Robert Smith Printing Company. 

The Gladwin documents have been care- 
fully collated and edited by Mr. Moore, and 
include a sketch of the noted historic con- 
spiracy of the Indian chief, Pontiac, who, 
in 1763, attempted the capture of the British 
fort at Detroit, of which Major Gladwin 
was commandant. The book includes much 
of value bearing upon the history of Mich- 
igan, especially Detroit. 
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Aboriginal Indian remains in Jamaica. By J. 
E. Duerden, A. R. C. Se., (Lond.), curator of 
the Museum of the Institute of Jamaica; with a 
“Note on the craniology of the Aborigines of 
Jamaica.”” By Professor A. C. Haddon, M. A.., 
D. Sc. 

This report, a reprint from the Journal of 
the Institute of Jamaica at Kingston, is the re- 
sult of a request issued from the Museum of the 
lustitute by its curator, which is explained in 
the introduction to the work. How ably the 
authors have treated the subject is made mani- 
fest upon an examination of the pamphlet, 
which contains fiftytwo pages, eighteen figures, 
eight fine plates and a map of the island of Ja- 
maica showing the distribution of the remains 
of the aborigines in scarlet dots, rectangular fig- 
ures and the cross. The dot indicates the shell 
or refuse heaps; the parallelogram caves, and 
the cross rock carvings. 

Very interesting is the first chapter which 
treats on shell and refuse heaps, and in which 
the writer tells his readers of the many fine 
objects found which resemble those taken from 
similar mounds on the coasts of the United 
States. 

From a shell heap were taken twenty or more 
pertorated chalcedony beads, shown on plate Six, 
beautifully rounded and polished, with a num- 
ber of pieces of partly worked stone and other 
beads unfinished. 

Another mound disclosed at a depth of eigh- 
ieen inches a small devitrified glass bottle, a 
figure of which is shown, indicating European 
wfluence, while the mass was being heaped up. 
In the remainder of the work are described bur- 
inl caves, which were numerous with their con- 
tents, crania, stone flint and shell implements, 
pottery, stone and wooden images, rock carv- 
ings,  pestles, mealing stones, etc. A few 
finely-wrought three-legged or tripod metates 
are also shown on plate four. These grinding 
stones were used in pulverizing maize and 
other cereals, and the author tells his readers 
that similar implements are used at the present 
time in Central America and also by the peas- 
ants in Jamaica. The authorities from whom 
the composers have quoted appear on the last 
page, and are of high standing. The produc- 
tion is indeed a valuable addition to the science 
of anthropology and reflects much credit on its 
authors. A. PF. B. 


Report of field work carried on in the Mus- 
kingum, Scioto and Ohio valleys during the sea- 
son of 1896 for the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical society. 

By Warren King Moorehead, Columbus, O., 
1897. 

Ohio is far in advance of all other states ot 
the Union in the efforts of its people to correctly 
ascertain and record for the future both its writ- 
ten and unwritten history. Its legislative ap- 
propriations in aid of this object have not ex- 
ceeded those of other states, but her citizens, 
with uncommon zeal, have persevered in this 
work, and accomplished results entitling them 
to the highest praise. Particularly in the syste- 
matic and thorough investigations of its pre- 
historic remains does Ohio excel all other states. 
Tennessee, Georgia and the territory embraced 
within a radius of fifty miles of Cairo, Illinois, 
as rich as Ohio in aboriginal remaius, have been 
in this regard, little more than hunting grounds 
of pillagers and hucksters. The extensive and 
admirable explorations by Squier and Davis, 
half a century ago, of the ancient Indian re- 
mains in Ohio, must fairly be considered the 
commencement of American archaeology, as a 
science, in America. From that time to the 
present learned and able men have almost con- 
tinually prosecuted the study of Ohio’s antiqul- 
ties for the benefit of science and the enlarge- 
ment of knowledge alone. Much of this work 
is now done under the auspices, and by the ma- 
terial aid of the State Archaeological and His- 
torical society. 

The above named report is a reprint from the 
tifih annual publication of that meritorious or- 
ganization, and recounts the progress of last 
year’s surveys. Prof. Moorehead, in charge of 
them, though yet a young man, has devoted half 
of his life to archaeological research in this, his 
native state; and by his untiring labors and per- 
sonal observations, has made large and im- 
portant contributions to the literature of its 
primitive history. Of these his account of dis- 
coveries made in the celebrated Hopewell group 
of mounds, now being published in this periodi- 
cal, is, perhaps, the most valuable, though the 
archaeological map of Ohio, that he originated, 
and upon which he has expended years of pa- 
iient work—the only state map of this kind yet 
undertaken in this country—must, when com- 
pleted, take rank among our best achievements 
of progressive science. 

His report of mound explorations and relics 
found during the summer of 1896 will well re- 
pay a careful perusal for the additional light it 
brings to bear upon the ways and means of prim- 
itive human life in Ohio. me 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





South Pasadena, Cal. 
Editor of The Antiquarian: 
Having just been quite 
finding some prehistoric remains I am pleased 
to report the same, hoping some one can ex- 
plain the use of the corrugated discoidal stone 
which I do not remember having seen described. 
The ancient village site from which I took 
the articles mentioned below is situated on the 
southern edge or rim of the plateau upon which 
Pasadena is built. It is about six miles south 
of the base of the Sierra Madre mountains and 
overlooks the San Gabriel valley and South 
Pasadena. In grading a street these specimens 
were uncovered, but as there were no surface in- 
dication of a village site, no effort was made to 
uncover them carefully. I expected something 
might be found and called upon the graders, 
showing them such specimens as I hoped would 
be found 
The result was I found the 
One arrowhead, nine metates, 


successful in 


following 
30 mealing stones 
hamme! 

nuclei 
flakes had been broken off. All these hammer 
stones showed that they 


viz.: 
used on the metataes; 25 stones, most 


of which were cores or from whica 
had been much used. 
which had not 
Four smooth stones such as are used to 


making 


One small quartzite core, 
used 


been 


day in pottery. One small, flat stone 
with a depression 1-2 inches in center. may have 
been used in cracking nuts. 

One very finely-wrought pendant or plummet, 
with a nicely-drilled hole near one end, 4 1-2 
inches long, 1 inch in diameter. This I believe 
te be a charm stone used by the medicine men 

Three plain edge discoidal stones, 4 inches in 
diameter, 1 1-4 thick in Ten 


discoidal stones with corrugated edges, varying 


inches center 
in size from 3 to 3 1-2 inches in diameter and 
1 1-4 to 1 1-2 inches thick. They may 
ecribed as resembling a cogwheel with from 6 


be de- 


to 20 cogs, no two specimens being just alike. 
I hope some person may be able to tell us for 
I did not find 
any fragments even of pottery, nor have I seen 
any in this vicinity except very modern. 
Neither did I find a mortar or pestle or fragment 
of either and only one spear or arrow head. 
These specimens we found from two to three 
feet below the surface in a rich decomposed 
granite soil. One of the metataes was worn 
through at the bottom. All were rude speci- 


what purposes were these used. 


How were these deposits cover- 
ec so deeply? Are they more ancient than pre- 
historic remains generally? Does the absence 
of mortars indicate greater antiquity, and does 
the absence of pottery indicate that they had not 
acquired the art? I have examined 75 large 
village sites in this immediate vicinity and find 
the same class of implements in each, and rare- 
ly an arrowhead is found and not a fragment of 
pottery to my knowledge. I notice that with 
one exception all the metataes and some of the 
mealing stones have lost their smooth surfaces, 
and many are quite rough, I judge from nat- 
ural disintegration. All specimens found were 
from 2 to 3 feet under the surface in a heavy 
granite soil, on a nearly level surface. Quéry. 
Why found so deep? I am inclined to believe 
that these people were the earliest occupants of 
the soil in this part of the country, and that 
these relics were lost in holes which were dug 
in the camp for ceremonial purposes and by 
children who dug them in their play. That 
these specimens fell into these holes which were 
gradually filled up. Besides this the natural 
ieveling off of the earth’s surface buried many 
specimens. I am anxious to learn for what pur- 
poses these corrugated discoidal stones were 
used. If found in other parts, I never having 
seen them outside Los Angeles county and only 
a few here. I offer as a suggestion that they 
may have been used as charm stones, symbol- 
izing the sun and the moon, used by the medi- 
cine men or priests. I am anxious for infor- 
mation in this direction. Hastily yours, 
South Pasadena, Cal. H. N. RUST. 


mens. Query. 


A FRIEND OF SQUIRE AND DAVIS. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Sept. 16, 1897. 


144 Buena Vista Avenue, 


Editor of The Antiquarian 


Dear Sir: Enclosed please find  postoffice 
order for $1.50 for my last year’s subscription 
t> your paper. Having been sick for eight 
months I did not see your “Antiquarian.” Iam 
looking over the numbers now which have been 
“laying” in my studio, 51 West Tenth street, N. 
Y. I subscribed to encourage the study of 
American archaeology. The arrow and spear 
heads and axes were very thick in Jefferson 
county, Ohio, where I was born 73 years ago. 
On the Mingo bottom were two Indian villages 
stood, cartloads of flint and stone implements 
have been gathered. That part of your journal, 
therefore, has no interest for me. 

I knew E. G. Squire and Mr. E. H. Davis well. 
I modeled the “serpent mound” of Adams 
county and the “alligator mound” near Gran- 
ville for them in 1876. These models are now 








an | 
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in “The Smithsonian” at Washington. I have 
seen all the great collections of Indian relics in 
ihis country. George Catlin I knew well. In 
my judgment the Peabody collection at Har- 
vard University is the best large collection, and 
Valentine's collection in Richmond, Va., is the 
best small one I know of. 

Il have seen all the great mounds on this con- 
iinent. “Monks Mound,” 12 miles east of St. 
Louis, is the greatest. The most disastrous 
blow ever American archaeology received, was 
the sale of the Squire & Davis collection and 
George Catlin’s collection. They are both in 
England and could not be bought now for $100,- 
000! This government is to be blamed for let- 
ting these valuable collections go out of the 
country. 

It was the intention once of the archaeologists 
of Europe to send a very large commission to 
this country to report back to the big societies 
over there, but I guess it was given up. How 
would it be for you to excite the subject’ again” 
There is no question but American archaeology 
would prove as interesting to the world as 
that of Europe. I will try to call on you at Co- 
lumbus in October. I have been in Columbus 
but once since 1841. Yours respectfully, 

WILSON MACWONALD, Sculptor. 


Nashville, O., Sept. 16, 1897. 
Editor of The Antiquarian 


1 have an arrow point similar to that of Mr. 
Coover's, figured on page 251 of September An- 
tiquarian, which I found along the Mohican 
river. My father has two of the same kind. 
Why they were made in that shape I do not 
know | would like to have some one answer 
through the Antiquarian W. B. HUGHES. 


Mr. A. B. Coover’s figure of an arrow-shaped 
knife from Ohio is that of a form not rare in 
New York. The outlines may vary, but the flat 
and the ridged side at once distinguish them 
from arrow points. One in my hand at the 
present moment is somewhat curved longi- 
tudinally, but the section has the features of 
Mr. Coover’s figure. They would probably oc- 
cur in Ohio. Mr. Thomas Harper's scraper, 
Fig. 4, occurs in New York, and his Fig. 3 in 
Canada. I have not seen the latter here. Mr. 
Dilg’s scrapers are frequent in New York, but 
not of white flint. 

W. M. BEAUCHAMP. 

Baldwinsville, N. Y., Sept. 15, 1897. 

STONE AXES FROM THE BOTTOM OF THE 
HUDSON RIVER. 


Editor of the Antiquarian: 

On the west side of the Hudson river, at West 
Troy, the city has lately put in operation a 
steam dredging pump for the purpose of deep- 
ening the channel at that point. The matter is 
discharged through a 12-inch pipe into an old 
outlet of the Mohawk, a few yards from the 


chore. It occurred to me that possibly some 
relics might come to light during the process, 
Consequently I visited the place last Friday and 
collected from amid the pebbles comprising the 
dredged-up matter, four notched stone axes, one 
of them of large size, one small creased axe, one 
polished stone hatchet or celt, these probably 
having been used in cutting holes in the ice, 
for fishing purposes. One large flint implement 
of the paleolithic type, and an even dozen of 
sein sinkers, the same being sandstone and 
quartz pebbles and blocks, notched on both sides 
and weighing from 12 ounces to 8 pounds, 
There was an entire absence of the small, flat 
notched pebbles commonly called net sinkers. 
All of these specimens are more or less water- 
worn, but perfectly distinct in their featureg of 
of workmanship. Further explorations in the 
same field will be faithfully reported to the An- 
tiquarian. Possibly this find may throw some 
light on the net-sinker problem. 
0. C. AURINGER. 
2008, Os 
Lewisport, Ky., Aug. 8, 1897. 

Editor of the Antiquarian 

Dear Sir: I opened a mound here last May, 
which was thirty feet in diameter and six feet 
high containing a large quantity of pottery 
(broken), arrow heads and celts. 


The mound had evidently been a place of 
sacrifice, as in the center of it, on the base line 
was an altar composed of alternate layers of 


sand and clay about five feet in diameter and 
eighteen inches high, each layer being about 
two inches in depth, the top one burned very 
hard and strewn with some substance re- 
sembling burnt fat, a lot of charcoal and 
charred animal bones. On the west side of the 
altar lay two skeletons buried in a doubled or 
crouching position. On the east side three 
skeletons in the same position. With these skele- 
tons was a quantity of broken pottery and arrow 
neads. At the north of the altar was a mass of 
ashes and other debris. At the south a quan- 
tity of bears’ teeth and some flakes of mica. Di- 
rectly beneath the altar with the feet to the 
southwest was a skeleton measuring five feet 
nine inches from the ankle joint (the bones of 
the feet being crumbled) to the top of the skull, 
and thirtytwo inches across the _ shoulders. 
Under the head was a lot of broken pottery and 
several flint tools, while near the right hand was 
a large and finely finished green stone celt nine 
inchs in length. I managed to preserve about 
a third of the bones of this giant, vertebrae, 
skull thigh and arm bones. 

I send you a map of the mounds and earth- 
works at this place. The mound I explored was 
No. 2, situated directly on the bank of the Ohio 
river. The most remarkable thing about this 
find is the position of the large skeleton directly 
beneath the altar. I expect to explore more af 
these mounds and will send you results. 

Yours truly, 
A. C. YEAGER. 
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A RARE ARCHAEOLOGICAL FIND MADE By Stone, bone beads, scrapers made from the leg 
A. B. COOVER AND L. M. BEAN, OF bones of deer, a bone ornament 


ROXABELL, OHIO, 

Near Bourneville, a small village situated on 
aint Creek, twelve miles southwest of Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, there are to be found numerous 
earth-works, the work of prehistoric man. 

The valley abounds in mounds, forts (in cir- 
cles and squares) and numerous village sites 
On the farm of Mr. Ed Baum and Mr. Pollard 
Hill, lies a village site of about thirty acres in 
extent, which is rich in instruments of bone 
made by an ancient race of people of whom we 
have no definite history, except as we unearth 
specimens of their work 


Prof. Moorehead and Dr. Loveberry, of the 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical So 
ciety, were at work on this site some three or 


four months ago, and made a number of finds of 


bone instruments and broken pottery, all of 
which were shipped to Columbus by Prof. Moore- 
head for the Society 

4. B. Coover and L. M. Bean, of Roxabell, O., 
a sted by’ William Kerran, of Bourneville 


(each of whom have a private collection of an- 
cient Indian and Mound Builders’ hav 
ing obtained permission from Mr. Baum to make 
a number of excavations on his farm, camped 
on the farm of Mr. Hill near by, prepared to 
more, and to give the ground a 


relics) 


‘ wee hk or 
searcl 

The first pit dug extended over a space of 
Sx18 feet and 2 feet deep, the work being done 
with trowels It took two days to examine 
that amount of ground 

From this excavation 
awls made of 


were taken several 


bone, arrow points of bone and 





inches long, a part of which is missing, and 
hundreds of pieces of pottery and animal bones. 

Bones and pottery getting scarce in pit No. 
1, another pit was started about 120 feet to the 
north, and at the depth of 18 inches from the 
surface a number of creek boulders were struck, 
aud upon closer examination were found to have 
been arranged in a systematic order, in the 
shape of a small oblong mound 18 inches wide 
and 30 inches long. The dirt was carefully re- 
moved from the stones, and a photograph of the 


pile taken In removing the stones a 
count was kept and there were found 
to be 66 boulders the size of a man’s 
fist. The stones had been arched over a bed of 


ashes about twelve inches thick, and contained 
a number of animal bones, and near the center 
of the ashes lay a polished stone 4 1-4 inches 
long, 3 1-2 inches wide and 1 1-2 inches thick 
yn one side was carved a human eye, below the 
eye an excellent image of a turtle: at the lower 
right hand corner a fox or wolf; to the left, zig- 
zag marks with dots: under all runs a line the 
full extent of the stone. The reverse side is 
plain and the stone shows the marks of having 
been exposed to intense heat. The mound or 
arch lay the longest way, due north and south 

About five feet to the south were unearthed 
the skulls of two deer, a bear, and what was 
taken to be a buffalo and moose. The five 
skulls lay in a quarter circle, and each facing 
the mound of stones, as if for some 
pecial purpose. Near the mound and the 
skulls were found perforated mussel shells, bone 
awls, one bone celt, one perfect bone fishhook, 
cne piece of stone pipe, bone beads and count- 
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less pieces of pottery and animal bones which 
were broken. Sixty feet to the south of the 
arch of boulders were unearthed two skeletons 
of men of average height. Both skeletons lay 
on their backs with their heads to the north 
One lay at the depth of only 10 inches from the 
surface, the other being at the depth of 2 feet, 
and appeared to have been encased in black 
walnut, large pieces of which were taken from 
around it in a charred state, having, like most 
every thing else found at this place, been sub- 
jected to the action of fire Near the skeletons 
were found a number of Lone beads, shell hoes 
bone awls, several flint points and scrapers, 
large polished teeth and quite a lot of broken 
orramented pottery It was estimated that 
about ten thousand pieces of animal, bird ana 
fish bones, and three thousand pieces of broken 
pottery were unearthed in the five days’ work 
A. B. COOVER. 
Roxabell, O 


ANTIQUITIES OF Ft X RIVER, WISCONSIN 
Editor of The Antiquarian 

(For eighteen years my home was in the midst 
ef the region I have attempted to describe, and 
I was led to write this brief article, hoping that 
more students of archaeology would have their 
attention drawn to what | consider one of the 
most valuable relic fields in the great nortt 
west. 

(Mr. Perkins, the owner of the collection re 
ferred to in my paper, formerly lived in Wi'- 
mington, Wis., and may still reside there, but | 
cannot say for sure because I have not seen the 
gentleman for eight years. So far as | know we 
are not related, the similarity in names being 
merely a coincidence.) 

If you will look upon the map of the state of 
Wisconsin you will observe at a glance that 
the Fox river is the connecting link in the Mis 
sissippi water course between the great lake 
and the Gulf of Mexico 

This siream, aiter following a very irregulai 
course in a northeasterly direction, empties into 
Green Pay At Portage, the Fox and the Wi 
consin rivers are separated by only a few rods 
of lowland, still the latter stream flows south- 
west and ai Prairie du Chien unites with ‘ihe 

Father of Waters 

So it will require no argument to convince one 
of the commercial value of the Fox river in pre 
historic times, as well as at present During the 
days of French conquests in the west, Father 
Marquette, La Salle and many other noted mis 
sionaries and explorers passed down this stream 


en route from Green Bay and Sault de Ste. Marie 
tv points along the Mississippi, and it has not 
been long since the Indians prized the Fox as a 


means of communication with tribes located to 
the north and south 

The best evidences of the prehistoric occu 
pancy of the Fox River Valley by the Mound 
Builders are doubtless to be found in Marquette 
county. Hundreds of burial mounds are irregu- 
larly distributed on both sides of the stream 
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though the region is particularly rich in mounds 
of the “efligy’ type. These usually occur in 
groups of three to twenty, and are designed to 
represent birds, serpents and turtles. Some of 
mounds are of great length and vary in 
height from one to five feet. 

Perhaps the choicest group of all—the num- 
ber of mounds comprising it approximating six- 
teen-—is situated on the south bank of Buffalo 
Lake, about a mile west of Montello. The tumuli 
are at present covered with a heavy growth of 
oak, and are in a perfect state of preservation 
but unless local authorities bestir themselves to 
valuable monuments, the plow 
will soon level them 


these 


protect these 
share 

Although stone implements in great numbers 
have been found all along the river course, cop 
per relics, until quite recently, were particularly 
plentiful as compared with their occurrence in 
other localities. This was doubtless attributable 
to the fact that the Superior copper mines were 
readily accessible to the people living upon this 
direct waterway 

Many of the finest private collections in the 
state of Wisconsin contain choice implements 
and ornaments of copper from this locality The 
region has for some years been noted for its 
wealth of copper relics buried in the sands, and 
as a result of the annual visits of archaeologists 
and “curio” hunters “surface” finds are almost 
a thing of the past 

The “Perkins” collection of copper implements 
now on exhibition in the State Historical rooms 
at Madison, Wisconsin, contains in all probably 
the best assortment of any private collection in 
the country. Mr. Perkins secured a number of 
his best specimens in the valley of the Fox. 

It is an ideal field for the investigation of the 
entiquarian EDWIN L. PERKINS. 

Souix Falls, S. D 


Pellefontaine, O., Aug. 30.—On Monday five 
human skeletons were unearthed while excavat- 
ing was in progress on the farm of Infirmary 
Director Harvey Young, west of the city. Elk 
entlers had been placed above the head of one 
of the groups of bones. The skeletons are sup- 
posed to be those of a number of persons killed 
bv Indians early in the century 


Editor of The Antiquarian 


I send vou some facts regarding an ancient rock 
picture, supposed to have been sculptured by 
the Indians on the Mahoning river, in Berlin 
township, Mahoning county, Ohio 

Having heard for the last ten years that the 
representation of an Indian was carved on a 
rock a little above the dam on the north side of 
the river,at Shilling’s Mills; and that it was from 
four to five feet under water when the mill 
pond was full, we resolved to watch our chance 
and locate it when the water was drawn off 
Such an opportunity presented itself about the 
middle of last August,when the water was let out 
for the purpose of repairing the dam. We then 
proceeded to the river with the necessary articles 
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for taking an impression of the picture’ with 
plaster and with paint on muslin, one of 
the latter we enclose to you with this 

We tound that this rock at the ordinary stage 
of water held Lack by the mill dam was wholly 
submerged, so that in consequence it has been 
be privilege of but few persons to see this work 
of art for the last seventytwo years, the dam 
having held the water over it all of that time ex- 
intervals when repairs were nec- 


also 


cepting atl rare 
essary This rock is a coarse sandstone, or 
grit. which overlies the coal measures, and is 


practically indestructable. It is a large frag- 
ment that was once part of the ledge or shelf pro- 
from the bank and was broken off and 
gradually slid down toward the bed of the 
stream until it is now well into its channel. In 
shape this detached rock is somewhat triangular, 
its sides measuring twenty feet, and the 


yecting 


twe ot 
third side twentytwo feet long, and it is between 
four and five feet in thickness, and lies in the 
quite a slant 
ving done nearer the point of the 
e iat ine surface and represents the 
gure in ii n with a headdress of feather 
nd nig he mu end, in his left 
| | figure, fifteen inches 
t nes deeply cut with 
1 by attrition of mate! 
I irren 
M Shilling 
ct i) 
ne om 
| t t 1 
e r ‘ i 
L i I I wl 
> oO the rock So 
‘ irl ey efore been de 
mie 0 print On the angle of 
ne be y the Indian figure appear the 
] ‘ I \\ hich have a fresher look than 
} ire perhaps have been added at some 
late time 
This place is undoubtedly prehistoric Indian 
ritory A little distance from the effigy is a 


not vet explored, and to the east 
river are very extensive an 
village sites of the aborigines, which have 
vielded many relics of the stone age 
As to who or what this sculpture was made to 
venture an opinion, but 


mound 
and south along the 
‘ nt 


Silt 


represent we cannot 


leave the answer to some one who is better post- 
ed than we are. We merely present you the 
facts as they are, hoping that they may prove 
of interest to some of vour readers 

Diamond, Ohio A. H. DAVIS 

Acknowledging our gratitude to Mr. Davis 
for | interesting paper and the muslin squeeze 
ot the outline Indian figure accompanying it, 
ve will state that it was impracticable to repro- 


ince the drawing, as an illustration, in our pages 


its obscene details. This carving is 


iuse of 
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obviously not of prehistoric age, as the effigy 
is shown holding a gun in his hand, proving 
adoption of European weapons. In all the nar- 
rative, historic or mnemonic pictographs ot 
stone by the North American Indians, so fa: 
observed, indecent or obscene details are very 
rarely, if ever, seen. This fact, taken in con- 
nection with the gun, the head feathers droop- 
ing on each side, the grossness of conception 
and execution and the letters carved beneath 
combine to give the picture an un-Indian look, 
ana incite the suspicion that it is very probably 
the work of an idle white boy of the early pio- 
neer days of that region.—Editor. } 


Editor of The Antiquarian 

To answer the inquiry of Mr. A. B. Coover 
ot Roxabel, Ohio, in the September number, | 
submit the accompanying drawing of a few of 
many similar flint points found by Dr. E. H 
Smith, of Austin, at the places mentioned. The 
loctor claims that flint arrow points of this class 
are quite plentiful in the Mercer county region 
ot Maryland, and also about the falls of the Ohio 





ide in the vicinity of New Albany and Jeffer 
nville, Indiana. By way of a suggestion, 1 
wld mention the fact that < peculiarly sheped 
pipe was found in our siate, having the form 
human head, the face of which was marked 

h the figur ff the tatoo art and which again 
inded on of the strange markings of the 

es of the Carribean Indians of the West In- 
Islands described and pictured by the 
early Span explorers Any amount of con- 
ctures are permissable in the premises, and if 
iken in connection with the traditions of the 


who claim to have come from 
and who also resided 
(Lllinois) 
Carribean 


Indians 
listance over a gre 
n the southern poition of our 
mixzht claim that the Indians of the 


shawnee 
il sea 


state 


Sea and its islands, to which the country of 
Chiriqui adjoins, or a colony of them at least, 
rossed over into Florida and thence gradually 
erked to the northward by invasion and con- 


quest or by expulsion. Many facts can be ad- 
duced in support of this hypothesis 

George Catlin entertained the opinion that a 
branch of the Shawnees, in after years, appeared 
as Mandan Indians, and that these, in former 
years, held intercourse with a people of Welsh 
crigin—the latter idea is suggestive that the 
Shawnees in a changed form advanced also north 
along the Atlantic seaboard, which fact, if fact 
it is, accounts for these peculiar arrow points be- 
ing also found in the Maryland region. Yet I 
am of the opinion that Dr. Thomas Wilson's 
statement of these flint points being peculiar to 
the Chiriqui region of Central America is a 
truthful statement. Colonies from the home 
country may have carried them to the islands of 


the Carribean Sea and thence northward into 
Florida. The unwritten history of ancient 
America must needs be studied from various 


standpoints, traditions and myihs included. 
CHARLES A. DILG. 
Chicago, Ill 
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WHERE FOUND <~ NOS. / & 3 NEWALBANY, (NO, OPPOSITE PN/OFAMS. 
No- 2. MERCER CO. MARYLAND. 
Alh INTHE OR: SMITH COMES 1ON 


P. Ss M ait rhe suggest ul 
fered in your learned comment ! commu 
nication in the September number of The Ant 
qvarian, that ul tratum of white flint I 
scribed as occurring intl t through the Drift 
on the sherid road at H lar Park, mig 
be an importation from Flint Ridge, in Ohio 
cannot be accepted in explanation of all the facts 
in this case rhe formation here, a hown 
Mr. Frank Leverett, of the U. S. Geological 5ur 
vey. in his ‘Pleistocene Features and Deposits 
of the Chicago Area is a series of glacial mo 
raines. and all through it occasional) occu 
these beds of flint,splintered and shattered by the 
crushing pressure cf glacial action rhe chert 
beds of the Chicago clays are also drift ade 
posits, and from these ready stores of raw ma 
terial the early Indians here-—as well as those 


more recent—found abundant suppl) for the 
manufacturing of their implements and weapons 
without having to import it from Flint Ridge 
or elsewhere. Waterworn pebbles of these sili- 
cious rocks that line our lake shore frequentl) 
assume the forms ‘of celts, hammers, speai 
heads, ete., by attrition, and would require but 
little artificial modification to transform them 
into finished implements. As I have before 
stated. almost all of the stone relics of stone age 
Indians found in this region are made of the 
white flint and chert occurring here in our gla 
cial drift. Implements made of stone foreign to 
this locality, are found here too, but are easily 
distinguished from the home production. 
C. A. Bi 


AMUST/N ~CHlCAGC?, faS. 


1 n 4 ' 
‘ et ‘ 
{ { 
| 1) 1) 
| \ S ( nia 
I h al n 
' ‘ } © wW h 
I ! Wa 
el i I _ we Vt 
\ l : a | ‘ 
‘ her wit) ' ' 
| dor con \ i 
ippe ition £ e nun in { 
ns I met witl Califor oO I 
t es pa has | I ) 
tune t er vith, \ genuit Root Dig 
gers t} near i spects 
I dor } | } iY es nt roots or 
bulbs indigenous to California But it daho 
Washington, Oregon, Montana and Utah there 
are in certain districts roots succulent and 
healthful. called by the Indians (and whites as 
well) “cammas I have tried to look it up 


Encyclopedias and Lexicons, and find its 
orthography to be diversified thus: Cammas, 
Camass Johnson's Universal Cyclopedia 
tells us “Cammacia or Cammas (so _ pro- 
nounced by the natives) is “an esculent, used 
as food by the native Indians in the northwest; 
and grows in marshy land.” I have not quoted 
him verbatim, but have given the substance, 
and will offer a word of correction. I have 
never seen it growing in a marsh; neither hav 
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| seen it on a mountain top; but invariably in 
prairie land with a substantial grass sod ta 
daho there are two localities with sufficient 


quantities of cammas to give names to the loca! 
territories. ‘“‘Litthe Cammas prairie” is in Al! 


turas county, and “Big Cammas prairie” is in 
Nez Perces county One in the eastern part of 
Idaho; the other in the northwestern part 
Cammas is almost equal to an inferior sweé 


potato and makes an excellent food for swine 


Hogs are driven onto such range where prac 
icable 
rhe Nez Perces, Bannocks, Shoshones an 


Root Diggers, and are all, excep 
the Piutes, greatly superior to the California In- 


Piutes 


cians. Chief Joseph's Land of Nez Perces tha 
gave the government so much trouble by their 
contention for the Wallowa Valley are, or were 
Root Diggers. They are now on a reservation 
Joseph, with his band of seventy-five warriors 
made a successful retreat before General How 
ard’s troops in IS77 from the Wallowa Valls 

tu the Bear Paw Mountains in Montana, a dis 
tance of six or seven hundred miles, and would 
have made his escape across the Canadial 
border had he not been intercepted by General 
Miles, to whom he surrendered after a battle of 
short duration It was a most masterly retreat 


taking into consideration the fact that he carried 
with him their children and bag 
wage: and six or and for 
vgzed on the 

Although we are 


all his squaws 


hundred horses 


seven 
country he passed through 


in the habit of using it, as an 


opprobious epithet, “Root Digger” legitimately 
elongs to several tribes higher in the scale 
than the California Indians. Neve! 


of being 
theless it is a misnomer as applied to them, and 


should be corrected | know of no eswulent 
root, indigenous to the northwest, except “Cam- 
mas,’ and conclude its use has originated the 
name of “Root Digger 

Mt. Pleasant, lowa FRANCIS C. PORTER 


\ correspondent asks for the name _ of the 
title of che poem he wrote containing 
the following beautitul | 

And did the 


Of these fai 


withor, or 
ine Ss 
dust 


] 


solitudes once stir with life 


And burn with passion Let the mighty 
mound 

hat overlook the vers, or that rise 

| tl dim forests crowded with old oaks 
\r we 

This quotation occurred in a series of arti 
es that eared recently in The Forest and 
Strean it the writer of them, when asked, did 
not know e author and could not remember 
whe he found the lines he quoted We will 
he p any of our readers will send us 
re I I I ked for 

Madison Wis Sept 14 1S97 

ieditor of the Antiquarian, Columbus, Ohio 

ear Sil As having some slight bearing on 
inquiry of Mr. A. B. Coover in the Anti- 
‘ rian for September. | would state that I have 
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au arrow point somewhat similar to the oue he 
describes, and of which | enclose herewith a 
ough outline drawing. It is one | found my- 
self upon a field near this city where hundreds 
ol points have Leen picked up. It is of rough 
workmanship, and by no means handsome in 
ippearance 

Like Mr. Coover I am but an amateur in the 
‘ield, and do not pretend to speak with authority 
upon the subject, but I have never doubted for 
t moment that this arrow point was made in 
this country Yours truly 


W. W. GILMAN 
George O. Greene, Princeton, Ill, writes and 
sends photograph of the largest spear-head 


found in his county It is 12 1-2 inches long 
The arrow and spear-heads in his section are 
made of many varieties of flint and chert. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Smithsonian Institution has received a 
collection which is of importance to the archae- 
ologist. It is known as the Seton-Karr contri- 
bution, having been discovered by this English- 
man in Somaliland, on the eastern coast of 


Africa. The implements were purchased from 
their discoverer by the Smithsonian Institu- 
Lion. There are about fifty pieces in the col- 


lection, made of flint, and ranging in s'ze from 
en inch or so in length to half a foot, some 
weighing several pounds. The objects are sup- 
posed to be spear heads, battle-axes or wedges, 


truncheons, bludgeons, or whatever they may 
be termed 

The discoverer had this to say on the sub- 
ject of his find and the locality where the ob- 


jects were unearthed: “Certain landmarks as 
tc the four rivers mentioned in Genesis led me 
tu think that the Garden of Eden, if it ever ex- 
isted, may have been here, and that those very 
tools have been made and used by Adam and 
his numerous descendants At any rate, my 
discoveries in Egypt and in Somaliland lead me 


to the idea that man’s original home, or the 
place where he was gradually evolved, must 
have been in Africa, or, at least, in a tropical 
iand, where clothes were unnecessary and food 


plentiful to hand.” 
A RARE RELIC 
Hon. D. R. Leeper has come into 
of something never before seen in this locality 
It is a broken antler with three remain- 
ing prongs and was found Friday south of this 
ity by Will Gorney, who secured it in the bed 
of a creek on O. D. Rupel's farm while fishing 
for minnows. The peculiar thing about the ant- 
er is that through the main part of it, the point 
protruding on one 


FOUND, 


possession 


deer 


side and the head on the 
other, is an Indian arrow head of flint firmly 
imbedded and the point scarcely affected by 
the terrible force with which it struck the antler. 
It isa very highly prized relic indeed 


South Bend (Ind.) Daily Times 





